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Editorial 


First THINGS First 

AvruMN may be a time for a new review of our work which is additional to our supreme 
task of providing and exploiting books. There is no single thing that we have done for the 
past fifty years that may not be made the better for examination, so long as that examination 
is cautious. Our publicity for example ; is it direct, dignified, appealing ; or, is it flabby, 
sometimes actually silly and sometimes a vain competing with that of great Stores or news- 
papers with their relatively enormous resources? If the truth is accepted that the best expendi- 
ture we can make is on books and that the light that radiates from our shelves is from them 
we shall do well. Open shelves, well-filled with modern editions of the new and old, are our 
best exhibition and the only permanently valuable one; our best publicity agents are our 
satisfied readers. The public will always pass on to others news of things it has proved to 
be good. If we came without previous knowledge to examine library literature today we 
might easily infer that books are now a negligible part of the thought of librarians. So much 
indeed that even librarians themselves have been heard to plead for some knowledge of the 
greater books of the world amongst themselves. Other writers in these pages and writers 
elsewhere have done this occasionally. The explanation lies in the faét that the “frills” we 
add to the real fabric of libraries are just attracting additions made to draw further attention 
to the existing excellent book-services we now give. It is probable that the concern for 
information services, gramophone records and so many other now familiar extras is shown 
most by librarians whose bookstock is already excellent and is being kept so. Such an explana- 
tion we should like to believe. 


OURSELVES 

The exigencies of publishing THe Lisrary Worip compel us to write before mid- 
September and therefore before the Annual Conference of the Library Association. Since 
the death of Miss Frank Hamel a reconstruction of the business of Grafton & Co., of which 
she was sole proprietor and without partner, has taken place. Hereafter that business will 
continue under new direction and the irregularities in the publishing of this, the oldest of 
unofficial library journals in this country, will be avoided. The general policy, always pursued 
if not as fully as we could wish, of covering the main aétivity of libraries, will continue. The 
publication in this number of a study of the Annual Report of the Library Association 
demonstrates our conception of the importance of organized librarianship and indicates 
some of the problems the profession has to face. We shall still hope to present the new things 
and the new writers, whatever may be their age, who have something to ventilate. There 
were never more of these than now. 


Our SECRETARY AND Our LIBRARIAN 

The advertisement of the position of Secretary of the Library Association is an event 
of moment. Older librarians who knew the conditions of the Association when Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford was appointed and look upon the harmony and progress that have been created 
during his long term of office realize acutely what they will be losing within a year. We 
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would only say this at this time, since he is still serving us. He has never played for his own 
advantage. A wise efficiency, sane and judgmatical exercise of it, and an ability to get on 
with the powers that be on Governmental level and at every level below it, have been 
characteristics of a Strong, kindly servant of librarianship. His O.B.E. was bestowed in royal 
recognition of his services. The time for more is not yet. 

Practically simultaneously Mr. D. Henrik Jones will go out of office as the Association’s 
Librarian. His gracious willingness to help everyone who draws upon his unique knowledge 
of library matters and literature and the modest charm with which he does it, make a call 
upon him a pleasure indeed. His retirement, also under the age-limit, will deprive us of one 
to whom many of us, not least the writer of these lines, owe a considerable debt. 


Wren Do We Move ? 

It is to be hoped that soon the considerable speculations about the future of the Library 
Association H.Q. may be resolved by the outcome of the protracted negotiations that have 
taken place between the University of London on one hand and, on the other, the Library 
Association and the National Central Library. We do know that all the Jeremiads to which 
Dr. Savage has treated us this vear, creating the spectre of the Association scuttling to shelter 
in some Soho slum, surrounded no doubt by dagoes and courtesans or worse, have small 
basis in facts. What will emerge will prove no doubt to be advantageous to the University ; 
but it may be the best bargain the L.A. has ever made. For accessibility Store Street has few 
rivals, for good neighbours—the British Museum and the Senate House and many more 
national institutions. It will not be an adaptation of a mews as is our Chaucer House ; it 
will be a planned “purposed” building by the greatest of living architects. And it will not 
cost us a single penny. We can await, we are assured, the actual figures in confidence (if they 
are not already public when these words appear). But it will take a few years, three at least 
we believe, to erect the building. 


THe GOveRNMENT Report ? 

We understand that the Roberts Committee on public libraries is reaching the conclud- 
ing stages of its enquiry soon and, of course, we are familiar with the memoranda submitted 
to it by the L.A. and other organizations. When the Report will appear we do not yet know. 
It must be of importance and may be revolutionary, but that is mere speculation. So far as 
we could read its assignment, a much smaller field than the whole library service was under 
survey, though doubtless the whole field was borne in mind. This may explain why great 
cities were not represented on the Committee as would have been, we feel, essential to an all- 
public-libraries committee. We can say, from personal experience, that the Committee and 
its distinguished Chairman gave the most courteous hearing to all who made suggestions and 
reports to them. 


To Divive or Reroro ? 

So far the Library Association has not responded with any enthusiasm to the memoranda 
of the University and Research Section backed by the Reference and Special Libraries Section, 
the Medical Settion and, we understand the A.A.L., urging the creation of a Municipal 
Libraries Section. We understand what is intended is one embracing county libraries as well. 
This is a major and national professional problem, one difficult to solve. We are a democratic 
body ; the snag is there : our latest junior of seventeen has the same individual voting power 
as a national, great city, university or other capital chief. We do not, unfortunately, know how 
many non-municipal library assistants exist ; there must be a considerable number ; but on 
the one man one vote principle can they compete in elections with the assistants in rate- 
supported libraries ? These are commonplace questions for which the exponents of the new 
move have no doubt ready answers, such as a subject classing of the membership, with general 
“regional” membership in addition ; separate subject councils and a general National Council 
made up of representative delegates to deal with matters germane to all librarianship. It 
must be galling to a university or other highly qualified librarian to be out of the government 
because he is unable to collect the votes of library assistants and is quite naturally unwilling 
to solicit them. 
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Training for Youth Library Work in Great Britain 
By Nancy Date, Organizer of Work with Young People, Lancashire County Library 


TRAVELLING on this crowded London bound train with somnolent newspaper bedecked 
business men, tired women and comic-ridden children one wonders what—if anything—the 
term ‘Youth library work’ would suggest to them. Many, no doubt, will have benefited from 
it, although possibly without any realization of its potentialities and aims. Yet twelve hours 
hence, more than a hundred people interested in children and books will be earnestly discussing 
throughout the week-end ways and means of administrating library services in public libraries 
and schools and ‘the critical approach to books’—the theme of this year’s week-end school 
organized by the Youth Libraries Section of the Library Association. 


Five hundred years after the introduction of printing with the vast outpourings from the 
modern versions of this great invention it must be realised that books in the home are by no 
means an accepted part of life. If children and books are to be brought together it must in the 
first instance be in the public and school libraries. And surely this should be done ? Other 
methods of education, other sources of knowledge and other means of entertainment have 
been developed but none has or can take the place of the printed word. Indeed the greater the 
expansion of knowledge the greater the need for its recording and for the ability to seek out 
information as required, in each individual. Nowhere is this need so obvious as in the ever 
widening field of science and our much-talked-of technicians of the future will require this 
ability to read—fluently and accurately—as never before. 


Until a generation of book-conscious parents has been raised the responsibility of bringing 
together these citizens of tomorrow and this ever increasing store of knowledge will rest 
almost entirely with librarians and teachers. But there are not only homes without books, 
there are schools without libraries and public libraries with appalling stocks (deficient in 
quantity and in quality) and this despite the implications of the 1944 Education A& and the 
revelations of the McColvin Report of 1942. 


It would seem that this somewhat incredible situation is due, at least in part, to the 
narrow vision and lack of foresight (allied to a mistaken sense of economy) of many chief 
librarians, educationists and authority members whose energies have been prematurely 
deviated to narrower and more specialised fields for an inadequately prepared public. Once 
it has been assured that every ‘school leaver’ has been taught to read easily, fluently and with 
pleasure and to use books with discrimination as tools and for entertainment and enlighten- 
ment then the future of all library work will be established and can be developed to an extent 
hitherto neither demanded nor visualised. Then youth library work—-still of fundamental 
importance—will assume its natural place in the whole service. 


Hitherto there have been two main sources of books for children and two fields of aétion 
in which both teachers and librarians have been attempting the task with insufficient training, 
funds and equipment. The development of the school library service has been the more rapid 
after its lamentably late start in all but secondary grammar schools. Despite the criticisms and 
invocations of various reports, particularly the Board of Education Report on Public Libraries, 
1927 and the C.U.K.T.’s Libraries in secondary schools of 1936, it was not until after the 1944 
Education Aét that the need for libraries in all types of schools became recognized and generally 
officially encouraged. Even since then, despite great improvements and a fairly generous pro- 
vision by a few of the more enlightened authorities, grants have not been adequate for the 
establishment of the quantity of stack in the desirable quality. Nevertheless, in little more than 
a decade thousands of children and teachers are now benefiting from this obvious but over- 
looked method of education in its broadest sense. With all too little time in which to organize 
and administer this extra service in an already crowded curriculum many teachers have shown 
remarkable enthusiasm and ingenuity. The School Library Association, established before the 
last war, has been quick to seize this opportunity and has been most active in its assistance in 
establishing branches which have organized meetings for the exchange of ideas and experiences; 
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in issuing book lists, pamphlets and a terminal journal and in sponsoring courses of training and 
the initiation of the new teacher/librarian certificate. From being almost entirely concerned 
with libraries in secondary grammar schools the Association quickly adjusted itself to cater for 
the new needs in the secondary modern and primary schools. The Ministry of Education, 
Institutes of Education and many local education authorities also were not slow in providing 
courses of instruction to help and encourage this new work. Most of these courses have 
consisted of weekly lectures or week-end schools with tuition by professional librarians, 
members of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate and the more experienced teacher librarians, with a 
longer full time course at Homerton College, Cambridge and the resumption of the ten-day 
course originally started at Oxford by the Board of Education before the last war. Like most 
short courses of this type they largely provided guidance for futher study and an opportunity 
for the interchange of ideas and experiences rather than detailed instruction. 


As the school libraries expand and become established it becomes increasingly evident 
that, in the larger schools at least, the organization and administration is more profitably 
placed in the hands of professional librarians, releasing the time of teachers for teaching 
purposes. To attempt to organize, maintain and teach the use of a library of several thousand 
books to several hundred children should not be a part-time activity for a trained teacher even 
with some training in librarianship and the possession of the teacher/librarian certificate. The 
school library also should not be—f it is to be efficient and effective — the province of the school 
librarian only ; it must be used and exploited by all members of the staff and this pre-supposes a 
much greater emphasis on the use of books and libraries in training colleges. The majority 
of teachers, for many years to come, will have spent their lives—schooldays, college days and 
teaching days —in establishments without adequate libraries and will themselves have 
received no library training and this must be rectified before the full value of the newly estab- 
lished school libraries is felt. 


The position in many public libraries is even less happy both as regards the quality of 
service and staffing—and with less justification. The findings of the Youth Libraries Section 
Survey of 1954 confirmed that—whilst the service given by a few authorities left little to be 
desired—the over-all picture was depressing in the extreme. It might have been supposed that 
after the pattern had been set by the pioneer efforts of such authorities as Cardiff as far back as 
the end of last century, it would have spread throughout the country and that recruitment and 
training of suitable personnel would have been automatic. In fact, the Survey showed up the 
remarkable inequality of the service to young people e.g., one in three library authorities appa- 
rently does not maintain any reference books for children, one in four do not organize any form 
of extension work, nearly half do not operate any school library service, whilst specialist staff 
is available only in some two hundred places. 


If public libraries are to retain their rightful place in the task of providing library service 
for the rising generation two developments are vitally urgent—the establishment of more 
specialist posts by all library authorities on a sufficiently high level to attract people of the right 
calibre to this field and the organization of more training and tuition for them. 


The two must be fairly synonymous since there is little point in training people who may 
be frustrated by the inability to find posts offering reasonable scope and remuneration. On the 
other hand even the present services cannot be maintained if established posts cannot be filled. 
The advertisements in the Times Literary Supplement of the last few years have made it clear 
that most authorities consider the lowest A.P.T. Grade applicable for this work. One or two 
vacancies a year on grades over A.P.T. II will not induce sufficient people to specialize in this 
field. 


Much lip service has been paid to the importance of the work for the last century and many 
references have been made to “trained” children’s librarians but, in fact, no real training has 
been provided in this country. The most ambitious attempts up to 1954 consisted of short 
courses of lectures for part-time students such as those given for some years at the School of 
Librarianship of London University and the Isleworth School of Librarianship. Useful as these 
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were, they could be little more than a guide for private study being far too short for tuition 
purposes. The correspondence course organized by the A.A.L. ceased in 1951 after a very 
brief run and attempts to resume it have so far been unsuccessful. The annual week-end 
schools organized by the Youth Libraries Section have proved increasingly popular but provide 
a means of discussing mutual problems and experiences and of exchanging ideas (an important 
factor since the specialist tends to work in some degree of isolation) rather thana means of training. 


The inclusion of “Work with young people” as an alternative part of the Library Asso- 
ciation Final Part 5 examination appeared to be a Step forward towards some recognition but 
this was very soon contradicted by its removal from the Final examination and its designation 
as “Specialist Certificate” in 1951. The chief reason for this was that the examination on the 
existing syllabus was not of a high enough standard to warrant its retention at “Final” level. A 
considerably widened syllabus, including new seétions on child and adolescent psychology 
and education and educational institutions, was put forward by the Youth Libraries Section 
and accepted for a trial period by the Library Association. Asa result the examination resumed 
its place as an alternative section in the Final Part 4 examination in 1954. 


This year saw another important development in the inauguration of the first full-time 
course of training for children’s librarians ever to be held in this country—the result of the 
efforts of the Youth Libraries Section Committee and the co-operation of the Head of Librarian- 
ship of the North Western Polytechhic. Although it was realized from the start that six weeks 
was far too short a time in which to fit the required amount of tuition and to cover the syllabus 
adequately, it was necessary to condense the course into this period for practical and administra- 
tive reasons at least for a trial period. The course has now been repeated twice—in 1956 and 
1958—and in the later ones students derived great benefit from the appointment of a course 
supervisor and also from the slight adjustments and additions found to be necessary during the 
initial experimental course. On each occasion some twenty to twenty-five students attended, 
this number included a few foreign students and teachers but most were qualified or partly 
qualified librarians engaged in children’s work. 


Although it was fully realized that detailed tuition could not be given in such a short 
period a successful attempt was made to cover the syllabus in outline, to give practical help to 
librarians engaged in Youth Library Work and to widen their horizons. In addition to lectures 
on literature (historical and contemporary), organization and administration, education and 
school libraries, child study and development and voice produétion, visits were made to other 
libraries (both school and public) and opportunities provided for seeing collections of books, 
pamphlets and publicity material. 


Students came from varied backgrounds but the general impression gained was that they 
had all been handicapped by the narrow conception of their work, by the almost complete lack 
of tuition and the dearth of text books. There is hope that this latter deficiency, of which the 
Youth Libraries Section Committee has been keenly aware for some time, may be soon partially 
remedied. Although a considerable amount has been written on the subject a good deal is out 
of date and difficult of access when scattered in periodical literature. 


The need for access to a representative collection of books was felt by students at the earlier 
courses but this has recently been met by the new library of children’s literature being collected 
by the Youth Libraries Section and housed at Chaucer House. There is also, and this was again 
obvious to students and tutors alike, great difficulty in finding out what is being done in the 
field both here and abroad. The Youth Libraries Section Survey made some attempt to show 
the position in this country but its scope was limited and the Statistical findings in any case 
could not show the quality in either the best or the worst areas. 


Successful though they have been within their limitations the three short courses held have 
served to stress the need for the establishment of a longer full time course and it is clear that no 
time must be lost in the inauguration of one of at least a year’s duration. Unless some progress is 
made very soon this important part of library work will be in danger of passing out of the 
province of professional librarians. 
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Children’s Libraries as I Saw Them 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


Ar the suggestion of the Editor, who has been occupied with them of late to some extent, 
I recall a few things in the movement for children’s libraries. It seems so old a movement 
now, but the wonder of it is its newness. It is only sixty-three years since a woman librarian 
at a library assembly in the States leaned over and said to a male one in the row in front of her, 
“How would it be if we gave the libraries to the children ?” and received the reply, “Wonderful, 
but it would be colossal”. Thus, I was once credibly informed, public library work for 
children began in America. It was not so, of course, over here: we had some sort of 
children’s reading rooms at Manchester in the 1850’s presided over by a porter ; in the eighties 
J. Potter Briscoe, of gracious memory, had the Powell Boys’ Reading Room at Nottingham 
and, a few years later, Cardiff had Children’s Reading Halls—amongst others, I am sure. 
But who it was that began to realize the part public libraries might play in the life of children 
is not a crucial question. What existed in England and in Wales was only a faint forecast 
of what now exists. The public library which, on reaching fourteen, I was allowed to enter, 
had some fourteen shelves of books, mainly for boys, as its sole provision for the youngster. 
A few years later, however, there were libraries in London for them, one of which I saw at 
Stepney in 1906 at the Cable Street Library, then in charge of that well-loved librarian George 
Edward Roebuck, where were children’s books protected by a wire grill from fingering. 
Chelsea, at Manresa Road, had a good collection in a basement room where they could be 
read. J. Duff Brown in 1906 installed in the new Islington Central Library in Holloway Road 
what was probably the first open-shelf library for children in London, an enclosure within a 
larger children’s reading room. I write subject to correction; there may have been many 
other local attempts to serve the young. 

Reminiscences can be very boring, especially to younger librarians, and I apologise in 
anticipation for what must be merely memories. I do believe, however, that my own ex- 
periences in this work can suggest where we were, what we hoped to do, and how far we have 
travelled since as a thirteen-year-old I pressed a vainly longing nose against the front door of 
the lending library of Bournemouth. When somewhat later I became the junior assistant 
there and so entered the paradisal field of books without let or hindrance to leave or choose 
as I cared, our books in the juvenile corner were mainly for boys. Ballantyne, Collingwood, 
Fenn, Frith, Henty, Kingston, Mayne Reid, Talbot Baines Reed. There were also the classics— 
the A/dice books, Masferman Ready and the gorgeous Swiss Family Robinson. At this distance 
I cannot recall seeing in that collection a “girls’”” book and would not have read it anyway, 
and at fourteen I had ceased to crave for most of the authors I have named, having discovered 
R.L.S., Doyle, Rider Haggard and the star of our firmament Rudyard Kipling. But I am 
not concerned here with my personal reading which was not occupied greatly with stories on 
this level ; indeed I read novels always with a silly sense of wasting time. 

When I migrated to Croydon I found the provision for children equally sparse and 
spartan. Jast, who had been there for five years when I arrived, had too much organization 
and reorganization on his schedule to have reached this part of his system. But children’s 
reading must have been in the air. Within three months he left his raw lieutenant in charge 
while he paid a visit of several weeks to America. There he saw actual children’s libraries, but 
for the time being we could not do much about them. They seethed in our minds, however, and 
in this I had a splendid colleague in James D. Stewart, one of my best teachers, still happily 
and fruitfully active. We persuaded Jast to allow us to print short “reading lists for boys and 
girls” in our Readers’ Index ; we actually published ‘as a pamphlet a reprint of an article we 
had written jointly for the Library .. Association Record on Cataloguing for Children, which con- 
tained a code adapted for them from the Jast Code which we used at Croydon. Then I presented 
to Jast a list of subjects on which I thought I could give Children’s Library Talks (all myself) 
and suggested that we could start this aétivity. He was a chief who positively welcomed such 
initiatives ; not like a well-known contemporary of his who assured his first assistant, “I am 
Chief Librarian and all the suggestions needed I will make myself!” (Quite good men did 
then discipline their staffs in this way). Jast did not leave the “Talks” to his sub, but he liked 
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the idea and got his Chairman—Alderman H. Keatley Moore, who was Honorary Treasurer 
of the Froebel Society, the first music graduate of the University of London, and much else— 
to give the first talk, and he himself did one and we experimented. The schools soon showed 
interest and our audiences were larger than the 200 seats of our small lecture room would 
hold, and had to be restriéted to those who were given tickets at their school and elsewhere. 

Jast went again to America and this time amongst other things he brought news of 
children’s work there and especially of the Illustrations Collection at Buffalo. That fired us ; 
we got the Teachers’ Associations interested; and at the houses of enthusiasts we held 
“Sticking parties”, as they were elegantly calied, where at long tables we selected, cut out 
and pasted, on the now common uniform-sized mounts, illustrations of every imaginable thing 
out of catalogues, discarded books, periodicals and anything that would yield pi¢torial material 
which had subjeé value. I remember our record was 800 pictures in one evening. These the 
library Staff classed, and filed in cabinets, and they were lent for class use to the schools and 
others from 20 to about 100 at a time. Other libraries have made their colleétions since. 

Although we were still without a children’s library or children’s librarian—no one had 
been trained in England for this work—we turned our attention to secondary schools and 
arranged Talks for them, too. Several series were given and we seemed to have no insuperable 
difficulty in getting lecturers—for nothing. But youth differs from earlier childhood ; when 
school hours were over there were homework and sports. It disliked being asked by its 
masters to go to lectures in what should be time off, and more than once we were convinced 
by its demonstrations that here was a job too many. The series was abandoned. 

Fifty years ago we invited classes from the (then) elementary schools to come for a library 
lesson. These were planned to the last detail of simple explanations, views of the depart- 
ments and book-finding problems. They were much more successful than our “Adolescent 
Talks” and we had demands for them which were complied with from the secondary schools. 

Matters stood thus when I went to Wallasey. Savage, who had been deputy to Jast at 
Croydon before me, was leaving the chief librarianship there for that of Coventry, and for a 
second time I was his successor. That distinguished librarian left me a library tuned to almost 
every demand or possible demand of the public where the common problems had been 
re-thought and solved—so far as I could see. There was only one field, the one I am writing 
about, in which I might contribute something. I started Talks for the youngsters and gave 
one or two in other places—at Waterloo, for example, where Miss Kate Fearnside was doing 
good work with children. The chance came when my Committee made me what by today’s 
calculations was a trivial grant to enable me to convert a room in the old house which was 
formerly the Central Library into a library for children. It was a comely room with a large 
bay window giving on to the lawn, around the interior of which I ran a continuous window 
seat. I put all the books we had for children on shelves they could reach, put up a few slopes 
for their periodicals, tables at which they could read or write and covered the floor with cork 
linoleum. Staffing was a problem. I had a bright intelligent girl as typist, Miss Marjorie 
Peacock, who afterwards wrote a book on School and Club Libraries, which Grafton published 
in 1920. There was no other available, at least to me, and so, we sent out information of 
our new library to the schools and I prophesied an issue of about 100 daily. We opened at 4.30. 
I had been away for a couple of hours and returned to find so great a press of youngsters 
awaiting the opening of the doors, that I had to ask the Chief Constable to come to our rescue. 
In a day or two all our books were “out” and the “librarian” was in a State of almost exhausted 
collapse. However, raids on our booksellers and many gifts and a gradual inevitable levelling 
out of the demand made continuance possible. I enlisted the children themselves. Miss 
Peacock seleéted 30 “monitors” who shelved books, kept a reasonable discipline and did many 
jobs quite beyond the time of the staff. Thus “Library Helpers”, as we called them later, came 
into being. 

I had barely got this library going when I was invited to return to Croydon. By this time 
I loved Wallasey. Its people were most sociable, the libraries were popular, the librarian was 
a welcome figure ; but to be the successor of Jast with his larger and celebrated system was 
more than I could resist. So, until the First World War ended, my own praéticable part in 
this side of our work was in suspense ; but never more than that. In one of my annual reports 
I set out the children’s library scheme I had in mind. It was based on my theory that practically 
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every service that we then had in the adult departments—except our commercial and informa- 
tion services—could be paralleled in a children’s department. This for several reasons : 
| wanted to make it a social centre for children, where certain arts could be practised, a refuge 
from cold winter streets at appropriate hours after and between school time, and a place where 
home lessons could be done. Above all I wanted to create in as many as possible the desire for 
books and perhaps that love of them which was essential to my own very existence. But also 
I had noted that the Germans had inoculated their children in their infancy with the love of 
war with its natural consequences. If, like them, we could catch the children, they would 
continue in the course set for them however mighty the difference between the two aims 
might be. Our aim would be ultimately to produce an adult reader who turned to libraries 
naturally and would know how to use them for all life purposes. I had seen in Amsterdam, 
in 1913, a children’s library established there by the Society for the Common Good : a well 
decorated beautiful room with white enamelled chairs and tables of suitable size, cushions and 
pictures, flowers and plants and an unobtrusive but felt welcoming influence. This influenced 
me more than anything I had seen or read of elsewhere. Meanwhile we had a gaunt newsroom 
at Croydon, about 70 feet long by 25 wide and this and our adjoining lecture room had been 
commandeered by the Ministry of Food during World War I. 

Fortune favoured us when the Armistice and peace came. There was a wait of course 
and in it came the blessed release from Penny Rate bondage of the A& of 1919. Government 
and some savings made by the Libraries Committee furnished the modest means to turn the 
newsroom, which the public seemed after four years deprivation not to desire fervently, 
into the Children’s Library. 

First: its name. You, like me, have noticed that after a certain age children, especially 
boys, and probably girls, believe themselves to be so no longer. What word would have none 
of the objectionable associations of “We are but little children weak” ? Juveniles was the ugly 
name applied by booksellers to books and certainly should not be used. “Young People” 
was too ambiguous. Junior had none of these associations. Wasn’t there a Junior Army and 
Navy Club to membership of which none of whatever age objected ? So we adopted that 
and, it seems, a good many have found our name acceptable. 

The room was planned in relation to the ideas already expressed. It was to serve the dual 
purpose, of junior library until 7 p.m. or thereabouts, and thereafter as lecture or recital room ; 
the furniture, therefore, was to be mobile : the tables would fold away, the counters were 
very sketchy and on castors, the lighting a general suspended sort. The room divided into 
three parts in effect. At the far end was a platform for our speakers, with screen and movable 
reading Stand ; at the rear, the projection pulpit with full lantern equipment and light signals. 
The walls gave concern ; the room had to be light but had windows on only one side ; so 
the lightest shades of colour were preferred with a certain blush of warmth in them. Pictures 
were chosen with some care and meant something. In angles of the wall would be small 
Statuettes—say, the Winged Victory. If a child reading in this room raised his eyes they 
should rest on something that was beautiful, although I already knew that no picture of my 
choosing would be preferred to those in his comic ; however, I hoped that he would remember 
what was there. On the pillars of the walls were placed green baize-covered framed screens 
on which illustrations from our collection, with appropriate book titles, would relate books 
and things, especially anniversaries and birthdays. We even compiled a large calendar of 
literary and other birthdays and events, especially those in the history of the town. 

The platform had two short sets of steps on which it was raised something less than two 
feet above the room. On it were reading and writing tables and chairs, and on either side 
were cases for reference books—children’s encyclopaedia, dictionaries of the more used foreign 
languages, and our own, the major poets, books of quotations, dates, atlases, gazeteer— 
anything that would interest and perhaps serve the younger Students and, yes, would-be 
authors. 

Some tables in the room were devoted to periodicals, of which however at that date 
(1919) there seemed to be few actually for children ; those available we got, adding to them 
others that we knew they would read, Punch, The Railway Magazine, Hobbies, the illustrateds, 
and for the tinies, at lower tables, Litt/e Folks, St. Nicholas and even Tiger Tim, Playbox and 
The Rainbow, the last three on the theory that these would lead to Peter Rabbit, the Just So 
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NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Now available : 
Percy Judd 


MUSICIANSHIP FOR SINGERS | 


124 pages. Royal 8vo ; illustrated by music examples and exercises. Paper IIs. 


The principal object of this book is musical training for the singer. As Dr. Judd says in his 
introduction, “a good voice is admittedly one of the necessary parts of the singer’s equipment, 
but it is not the most important one : it is the good ear which must be placed first and after 
that a musical mind.” The author treats the diversities of this subject thoroughly, from such 
basic matters as the notation of time and pitch to a study of recitative, 


Arthur Hutchings 
THE INVENTION AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


308 pages. Royal 8vo ; illustrated by music examples and exercises. Cloth boards 30s. 


Imitative composition, as required for examination purposes, has its value as a guide to 
period style, and aids appreciation of the classics. As Professor Hutchings remarks, no 
normal student “‘has measured the expressive range of Bach’s fugal art if he has not compared 
Bach’s fugues with some of his own botching”. But imitative composition is also valuable 
as a field in which students can develop their powers of invention ; for whereas originality 
is a rare gift, invention is a talent that can be cultivated. Professor Hutchings has not neglected 
the claims of history and appreciation ; but stress is always laid on the need for invention 
and its practical applications. 


For Autumn publication : 
H. K. Andrews 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PALESTRINA 


260 pages. Royal 8vo ; illustrated by music examples. Cloth boards 30s. 


Palestrina’s music is justly regarded as exemplifying the most perfect and consistent 
technique of \6th-century ecclesiastical polyphony. It is for this reason that the study of his 
style has come to be considered as a necessary part of the training of serious musicians, 
This book investigates the various technical processes as they appear in the music itself. 
For that reason copious music examples have been given and the reader is asked to take 
very little “theory” on trust. Dr. Andrews has given many years to the study and teaching 
of Palestrina’s style at Oxford, and to the actual performance of the music during the time 
when he was in charge of the music at New College. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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Stories and, at a later Stage, to The Jungle Book, Alice, The Water Babies and possibly The Wind 
in the Willows. Wiinnie-the-Pooh and the works of so many of our now excellent writers for 
young children had not yet arrived. A special part of the room was given to these small people 
and their books. 

The rest of the shelves were for children of school age—which meant anyone who could 
read of any age from five upwards. Later we removed even that lower limit on the grounds 
that little children want to borrow “my book” which their parent will read fo them ; and, 
as things were until then, would not have to sacrifice the use of his or her own reader’s card 
to get the appropriate book. I suppose this is commonplace now, as is so much that I have 
written ; it was very uncommon then. 

I have never regarded children’s work as an end in itself, though it may very well be so. 
In the first place I wanted to strengthen our link with schools and although I would deprecate 
the teacher’s interference unduly with the private reading of a child, it might be useful that 
the teacher should know the child was a borrower and perhaps use his or her influence towards 
better reading. The simple application forms we used provided a promise by the child to come 
with clean hands, to be reasonably quiet and to do what was possible to make the room 
comfortable for himself and for others. This could be signed by the would-be reader at the 
library and caused no trouble. The borrowers’ form was a simplified version of that used in 
adult libraries which, for children under twelve, was countersigned by the teacher. It was 
not insisted upon if the parents objected ; few did. 

All these methods were experimental; we had little English experience to go upon. 
They have probably been replaced by other, more flexible, ones now. 

On the same theory, the books were classed—by a simplified form of Dewey, with more 
popular class labels and picture guides to the shelves ; colour in these was a feature. Our 
children should not have to learn a new order when they were promoted to the adult library. 

Our hours of opening were, as I have noted, from about 4 to 7 from Monday to Friday 
and from 9 to 6 on school holidays. All day opening in school term did not seem necessary. 
There was, however, a rider to this. The Junior Library was a part of the library service ; 
in it were books which occasionally adults wanted to borrow or consult. In school hours 
they were allowed the use of the Junior Libraries. In the ordinary hours a parent could 
accompany a child, but we did not want the lone adult’s depressing presence then. 

Of course there were theories about book-selection: mine were simple. Supply the 
established classics for children (and adolescents) so far as funds allowed to saturation point. 
For the rest books should be in good English—a material consideration —observe the 
received Standards of good manners and be law-abiding in a well-understood sense. Books 
primarily for adults, with obvious exceptions, should be available to the youngster who 
wants them. The subject, however, was already greatly developed here and in America and 
has been the constant study of workers with children ever since. It is much too large a subject 
for a simple reminiscential paper such as this. 

It has always been my great good fortune to have as my fellow workers men, and later 
women, who seemed to share my own ideas and aspirations and to go beyond them, always 
irrespective of hours and rewards. And during the War there had come to the staff the ideal 
woman to take charge of our Junior enterprise. Miss Ethel G. Hayler had been trained 
in the Newcastle Public Libraries and her qualities had made her our senior woman librarian ; 
she became Children’s Librarian at a salary which would repel a trained junior assistant today. 

It was a shining, indeed by our then standards, brilliant, room that was opened by the 
Mayor in an assembly of adults on an autumn evening. I explained the furnishing, purpose 
and hopes for the department, and next day we began with the children. Members of the 
Committee were so fascinated by the thought ofa library, “the children’s own”, that they 
were often drawn into it; the Chairman in particular came in several times a week to watch 
and talk to the children who came, in spite of our forms and signatures, in such droves that 
the whole of the cataloguing staff had to be diverted for a while to the work. 

We learned several things. I wanted all the appurtenance of the work that now exist. 
Lessons, clubs, recitals, story hours, and the whole gamut of activities. I got many of them. 
The story-telling aétivity should, I thought, arise quite naturally. When the children were in 
the room, the Librarian should stop the reading going on there and with “Now I am going 
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to tell you a story”, gather them around her in a circle and do so. I gave a few myself in this 
way. That may explain why we discovered that what the children came for was to read and 
not to listen. We carried on for a while and then replaced the sporadic story with organized 
and advertised story hours, and these were very successful. 

There seemed to be no end to the doings that Miss Hayler undertook, with only one able 
assistant and the ready support of the rest of us. She made periodical visits to schools, talking 
to teachers and children, invited the latter to bring classes for lessons in the use of libraries 
and to give appropriate lessons of their own there : the latter always followed by a free read- 
ing period. She initiated a natural history club, with walks on certain summer days when the 
party collected specimens to exhibit in the room. A stamp club flourished. She attracted a 
well-known trainer of actors who undertook a Junior Library Dramatic Club, which gave 
many public performances later for the children and for an older audience on the Parents’ Day 
which was to become an annual event. Several are now well known performers, amongst them 
Jane Cain, “the girl with the golden voice” which is still heard as ““Tim” on your telephone. 

As Christmas neared, she arranged an exhibition of the books she regarded as suitable for 
gifts to children. This became another annual much-appreciated event. The week after 
December 25th was the peak of our “performing” year ; we held a Christmas Story Festival. 
Decorations, a lighted Christmas tree with a glittering fairy on top filled some space, and every 
afternoon there was illustrated story telling, the Christmas Caro/, Hans Andersen’s stories, a 
play or two and much else, ending with the evening for the parents. 

There is no need to continue. Such work and such doings are now as familiar elsewhere 
as are quotations in Hamlet. After a few months I gave by invitation a public lecture on the 
work at University College, London, which not only drew a large audience ; it also prompted 
simultaneously leading articles in The Times and The Daily Telegraph ; from the latter of which 
I may be allowed to quote the final sentences : “In the matter of children’s libraries America 
has led the way, but we hope that this country will draw level now that a start has been 
successfully made, and contribute something of its own to the development of an idea so full 
of promise for the civilization of the spirit and the increase of the powers and pleasures of the 
mind”’. 

Now we have a Youth Seétion of the Library Association, a group of highly trained and 
competent and many—most I expect, I have not heard all of them—accomplished speakers. 
It is the successor of the Children’s Library Association which Miss Hayler, Miss Eileen 
Colwell and others started. It does great work in this new world. 

But we cannot be complacent. Does our work, does the School, the Press, the Church, 
reach all its aim ? We have in modern days had to contend with the interruptions and dis- 
ruptions of wars. The Teddy Boy and his girl companion, the lapse from home standards, 
the innumerable influences that are anti-social have not become noticeably less. I am sure, 
however, that although there may always be a core of incorrigibles, more and more will come 
under the influence of the Junior Library ; they cannot be the worse and may be much better 
for it. 


Choosing Books for Children 
By Janet Hit, A.L.A., Children’s Librarian, Lambeth Public Libraries 


THE changes in our educational system as a result of the 1944 Education A& have had many 
repercussions in our national life, and one of the most important has been the emergence of 
a new group of potential readers and users of books. This fact may appear too commonplace 
to be stated fourteen years after the event, but the truth is that despite a forceful article in 
The Times Literary Supplement’ two years ago, a recent leader in the Manchester Guardian*® 
and an article by a teacher in the National Book League Journal, Books*, the facts are Still 
largely ignored in the world of children’s books. 

Those of us whose concern it is to try by every means in our power to introduce children 
to the wealth of knowledge, information and pleasure to be found in books, are faced by two 
distinctive groups of children. 

First. Children from homes in which the value of reading is recognized ; the homes 
where parents read themselves, have books of their own, and do everything they can to 
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encourage an interest in reading from the earliest years ;_ the homes in which parent and child 
together explore the world of literature. 

Secondly. Children from homes where books are not an essential part of life; where 
parents do not read themselves, and children are given no encouragement to read. These are 
the children who need help, and who are the least likely to get it. If they chance to join their 
local library it is quite likely that when they first owe a trivial fine for an overdue book they 
will be forbidden by their parents to use the library, in the belief that the only way to punish 
them for such slackness is to Stop them reading. 

This second group of children may again be subdivided into two groups : 

Those who have learned to read despite the apathy around them, and are keen to go 
on reading. 

Those who have fallen victims to indifference at home and to overcrowded classrooms 
at school, and are unable to read fluently. This group is far larger than many people are 
prepared to admit. There may be little total illiteracy in this country, but the numbers of 
semi-literate are too great for complacency. 

All children of today are subjected to the disturbing influences of a world uneasily at 
peace. They are swamped by mass entertainment, television in the classroom, television in the 
home, visual aids, film strips, and an endless supply of comics from the sweet shop down the 
road. Their interest is ever-increasingly aroused by things scientific, which is only natural in 
this age of science under the shadow of the hydrogen bomb. Their enthusiasms are channelled 
at an early age into finding out how things work, and the knowledge of a boy of ten about 
ships, rockets and aeroplanes is often quite formidable. 

What are we doing to face this challenge ? There are cheering signs. More attention is 
being paid than ever before to producing books of quality for children, but the world of 
children’s books is still quite out of touch with the problems of today. Children need stories 
of many kinds. They need magic and fantasy, and also realism. They need to read Stories about 
children like themselves so that they can enlarge their vision of their own world, and identify 
themselves with children who talk and behave as they do. The majority of stories written for 
children today appeal only to one section of the community. They are about children from 
professional families steeped in the behaviour and idioms of their kind—a world which is 
quite alien to so many of the potential readers of today. Their needs cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by the often-repeated cry from the child who has just read “Walk into Peril”, 
by John Kennett, or “A Hundred Million Francs”, by Paul Berna—‘‘Have you any more 
books about gangs ?” 

There is often a lack of reality in the publicity accorded to children’s books. I do not wish 
to condemn the Library Association annual Carnegie Award for “‘an outstanding children’s 
book published during the previous year”, which is an excellent idea, and has done much 
to promote high standards, but are its terms of reference wrong ? Should it not perhaps take 
into consideration the appeal of the book ? We must have high standards of criticism, and it 
would be wrong to condemn a book because it has a minority appeal, but surely it is rather 
precious to award the medal to books like William Mayne’s “The Blue Boat” (1958), and Agnes 
Allen’s “The Story of Your Home” (1950). Let us face the truth. The children’s books of the 
past which have survived the test of time and have become the popular classics of today— 
books like “Pinocchio” and “The Wind in the Willows” are read and enjoyed by most 
children. This inevitably leads us to ask “What is a good children’s book—what yardstick 
can we, enclosed in our adult world, use as a measure ?” Obviously our standards must 
be based on the past—on the books which have kindled the spark of imagination in successive 
generations of children. An examination of such books shows that they share certain out- 
Standing characteristics—simplicity of style, integrity, quality of imagination and readability. 
It is comparatively easy to test a modern book for the first three qualities, but the fourth is 
more difficult. How can we approach a book with the mind and experience of a child ? The 
only answer is by continual imaginative effort, and continual contact with the children of 
today. We must be honest in our evaluation of the classics. Why does “Treasure Island” 
appeal to children ? Is it for qualities of style ? No, the answer is primarily because it is a 
good story. Because it is also a “good” book it possesses the other characteristics, but they 
are secondary. Our tendency is to overlook the “readability” and make too much of the 
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secondary chara¢teristics. We are not searching enough in our endeavours to link the book 
with the present-day reader. There has, for example, been much fashionable discussion 
recently of the Sanday Times’ “The One Hundred Best Books for Children”. What is meant 
by the “best” books ? Best for whom? What a futile though pleasant intellectual exercise 
it is to choose an arbitrary number like “one hundred” and quibble as to which books shall 
be included . 

Reviews of children’s books tend to fall into the same errors. A carping and critical 
adult attitude is adopted by many reviewers. When I see criticism of historical novels which 
condemn them on the basis of historical inaccuracies, | remember that as a child my interest 
in French history was aroused through the novels of Dumas, who was guilty of worse distortions 
of fact than the writers under review. Junior Bookshelf, the only journal devoted solely to review- 
ing children’s books in this country, is often guilty of verbose and pompous analysis. It is 
interesting to compare reviews too—for example, the cold and thin-lipped disapproval of the 
reviewer in the New Sta/esman® with Noel Streatfeild’s warm appraisal of the same book in her 
column for young readers in The Elizabethan®. The former is written from an uncompromisingly 
adult standpoint, and the latter shows an understanding of the audience for whom the book 
was written. The same differences are seen in the publications of public libraries. Compare 
the lavish and exquisitely produced Pegasus from Bristol with the typographically un- 
distinguished Young Reader from Islington. What are their aims ? Clearly both magazines 
wish to publicize and draw attention to new books for children. The former is a joy to the 
connoisseur of fine printing, but is too adult in conception to appeal to children ; the latter 
has a directness and simplicity of style which will appeal to any child. 

The most useful bibliographies will be considered later, but it is generally true to say that 
they tend to give detailed treatment to Stories, fairy tales, myths and poetry, that the sections 
on nature, science and sport are woefully inadequate (this is partly due to gaps in publishing, 
but there is still room for a more adventurous outlook), few publications other than British 
are included—which means that probably many people are unaware of the excellent series 
of American information books for younger children like the “All About Series” and the 
“First Books Series” which until our publishers can be persuaded to satisfy the demand are 
often the best books available on certain subjects. Very little imagination is shown in arrange- 
ment—the non-fiction sections are usually grouped under subject headings based on the 
Dewey Classification, which is not always very helpful. Stories are usually listed in one 
alphabetical sequence, or at the most grouped under “Books for Younger Children”, “‘Nature 
Stories” or “Historical Stories”; why not a fiction bibliography on the lines of an American 
publication several years ago? in which stories were grouped under such headings as “Digging 
in the Past”, “Whaling”, and “The World Today”. 

Surely there are more urgent problems for the Youth Section of the Library Association 
to consider at this time than the publication of “Children’s Books of the Century”*—books 
which have been adequately noted elsewhere. Why not compile booklists of practical use like 
those published by the National Book League for the use of school librarians on “History 
and Geography”,“‘Reference and General Knowledge” and other subjects. It is probably true 
to say that most teachers are unaware of the existence of the Youth Section of the Library 
Association—which is not surprising, considering that the work that its members are qualified 
to undertake—the evaluative selection of books for children—is left almost entirely to the 
National Book League. 

Not enough official attention is paid to the problems of the children mentioned earlier 
who are not fluent readers. To provide them with books which will waken their interest 
and will not be beyond their capabilities is no easy task. ‘There have been two short biblio- 
gtaphies published on this subjeét—‘‘Survey of Books for Backward Readers” from the 
Bristol Institute of Education, and “List of books for older children who cannot read very 
well” from Coventry City Libraries. Publications of this kind are of vital importance and 
should be sponsored and published by the Library Association. It is again doubtful whether 
many teachers are aware of their existence. 

There is also a great need for surveys of reading tastes based on observation and inter- 
view like the admirable but slight “Favourite Books for Boys and Girls”, by Nerina Shute, 
in which different types of schools were visited, and this is a vital field for research. 
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Time is short. We no longer live in a world in which the values of reading are generally 
accepted, and we should stop behaving as though they were. All those of us engaged in work 
with children must continually examine our attitudes to the problems which confront us, 
for we are the people who are ultimately responsible. We must be untiring in our effort to 
understand the needs of the children around us. We must not dwell lovingly on the literature 
of the past while the clamour around us for books on aeroplanes, prehistoric animals and 
easy reading books increases. We cannot blame publishers and authors for not providing 
the right books if we do not demand them. It is our responsibility to ensure that biblio- 
graphies and booklists are realistic and useful, that reviewers always bear in mind that they 
are reviewing books for children, and that the art of assessing children’s books is never carried 
out in complete detachment from children, for then it becomes a mockery—and yet how 
often it is done. 

USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Lines (K), ed. Four to Fourteen. 2nd ed. C.U.P., 1956. 

A seleétive list of books for children based on the personal choice and observation of the 
author, who has high standards and great integrity. It is an excellent basis for a library, but 
has a very strong bias towards the humanities. The most helpful and complete sections are: 
Stories, Myths, Fairy Tales and Legends and Poetry. 

Entries under stories include ‘““The First Bookself”’, “‘Historical Stories” and ‘‘Animal 
Stories”. Non-fiction entries are arranged under subject headings, some of which are not 
very useful. Annotation for each entry skilfully combines brief synopsis and critical evaluation. 
Suggested age ranges given. Author and title index. 


THomson (J.) ed. Books for Boys and Girls. 3rd edn. Ryerson Press, 1954. 
A practical and useful selection of books considered of permanent value by a group of 
children’s librarians in Toronto. America, Canadian and British publications included. 
Entries under stories, and useful subject headings for non-fiction. Short annotation for 
each entry. No suggested age ranges. Author-title index. 


Lisrary Association. Books for Young People. Group I, under 11; Group II, 11-13; 

Group III, 14-17. 

Compiled by different groups of the Youth Seétion. Slight in format and content. 

Stories section useful in Groups I and II, as choice more catholic than “Four to Fourteen”. 
Non-fiction sections limited in scope and arranged under subjeé headings based on Dewey. 
Annotations. Suggested age range. 

Group III deserves special mention—an excellent and much needed publication, as it 
helps to bridge the gap between the reading of the child and the adult. The fiction section 
includes the popular career novels, and a selection of adult novels. The non-fiction, which 
is grouped under realistic headings such as “Winter Sports, Skating, Ski-ing and Ice-Hockey”, 
“Second World War and Escape Stories”, and “Automobile Engineering”, includes adult 
books, many of which will be useful for younger children too. 


Booxs For YounG Reapers. 2nd ed. Woodfield & Stanley, 1956. 

Compiled as a bookseller’s stock-list and guide to books for children. A useful biblio- 
graphy, hampered by lack of an index. 

Stories are divided under subject headings as “Fantasy and Humour”, “Animal Stories”, 
which is useful, but irritating when tracing a particular book as there is no index. Non- 
fiction is arranged under practical subjeét headings which are listed in the contents table, 
though oddly there are no page references given. Elaborate system of suggested age ranges 
given. 

NartionaL Book LeaGue. School Library Exhibition Catalogue. 1958. 

A catalogue of the books in the annual School Exhibition, which contains books selected 
by a panel of teachers and librarians for the school library. Separate sections for the primary 
and secondary school. A useful catalogue, but no annotations given. Subjeét index only. 


Book LeaGue: Education Book Guide. 1958. 
“Designed to bring together the titles of all books suitable for use in schools whether in 
classroom or library published in the United Kingdom in a given year.” 
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*The Right Way to Improve Your English’ 


Published by Elliot Right Way Books and 


ns/e 
bound by Tinlings in Royal Blue Milskin. SG ratte 


rive? p* 


Says Bob the Binder : 

“My word ! I never knew words could 
be so interesting. Wish we’d had this book 
at school. Fewer grammar headaches if 
Mr. Metcalfe had been writing then. Well, 
he’s made a grand job of explaining our 
language to us and if I’m any judge, his 
book is going to find a large market in 
places like Nigeria, India and the Far East 
as well as over here. The U.S.A., too, are 
greatly interested to secure the rights. The 
binding ? Why ! like all the other Right 
Way Books—reliable Milskin, of course.” 


Mute; = Line quotations 
Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson, Fabroleen and Milskin 


PITMAN popular winter books 


Parker Street, London WCz 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE 
PAINTING 
By Claude Muncaster. 45/- net. 


A brilliant book for the amateur painter, in 
which the artist explains and demonstrates 
his techniques, as well as writing some first- 
rate art criticism on English masters. 


AN ELECTRONIC ORGAN FOR THE 
HOME CONSTRUCTOR 

Alan Douglas, M.I.R.E., M.A.1.E.E. Illus. 
15/- net. 


For the church hall, the youth club or indeed, 
the home, an inexpensive, simply constructed 
organ will be a boon. Detailed step-by-step 
instructions and a complete list of materials 

sources, make this book the prince of 
all do-it-yourself guides. 


COMMERCIAL APPRENTICE- 
SHIP 


By H. Harman. 16/- net. 


For the employment officer, the 
teacher and the industrial personnel 
officer, this book discusses the need 
or schemes of apprenticeship in 
British industry, as a way of improving 
the calibre of administrative per- 
sonnel. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 

A Study in Social Development 

By H. O. Meredith, O.B.£., M.Com. 
Sixth Edn. 20/- 

A new edition of this renowned work 
will be welcome to all students of 
economics and sociology. A pene- 
trating analysis of economic growth. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
By William H. Newman. 45/- net 


Having had a marked success among 
American business-men, this work is 
now published in England. Sub- 
titled The Techniques of Organization 
and Management, it forms a vital 
treatise on dynamic administration. 


BASIC ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


By J. Shepherd, B.Sc. and A. H. 
Morton, B.Sc. and L. F. Spense, B.Sc. 
27/6 net 

A clear and concise introduction to 
electrical engineering that will 
appeal to all students of O.N.C. and 
equivalent examinations. 
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An annual publication now in its third year. Not a critical bibliography. Divided into 
books for primary and secondary school ages. Brief description and non-committal annotation 
given. Suitability for school library or class text noted. Author index only. 


SuuTeE (N.) Favourite Books : a guide for parents, teachers and children. Jarrolds, 1955. 
An account of interviews with children in infant, junior, grammar, secondary modern and 
private schools, with short bibliography of books for each type of school. 


Unrversiry OF Brisro. : [Nstrrure oF Epucation. A survey of books for backward readers : 
compiled by a sub-committee of the Bristol Teachers’ Backwardness Research Group. 
U.L.P., 1957. 

A detailed analysis of approved readers for backward children. Notes include details of 
type, a price, reading age, interest age, vocabulary and style, contents and general 
appraisal. 


Coventry Crry Lrprartes: A list of books for older children who cannot read very well. 
2nd edn. 1956. 
A list of books suitable for leisure time reading by backward readers, mainly composed 
of well-known children’s books which have been subjected to a “reading difficulty” test. 
Reading age and interest age given. 


References 


1The Times Literary Supplement, 23rd November, 1956. 

2The Manchefter Guardian, 7th July, 1958. 

3National Book League “Books’’, July, 1958. 

‘Sunday Times: The One Hundred Best Books for Children ; special Sunday Times survey. 

5 New Statesman and Nation, 12th July, 1958. 

The Elizabethan, August, 1958. 

7Roos (J. C.) Patterns in Reading: an annotated booklist for young people. A.L.A., 1954. 

SLibrary Association. Children’s Books of This Century : a first list of books covering the years 1899 to 
1956 chosen for the Library of Children’s Literature now being formed at Chaucer House. 


Note 
Grapuates ON APT I ? 

A public library, it may be more than one, has raised the question in our mind of the 
propriety of libraries advertising for graduates at the lowest grade in the professional municipal 
scale. For one reason at least: a good graduate can command a beginning at £800 in the 
allied but necessarily different teaching profession we are told. It may be that with modern 
facilities for university education it can be assumed that many graduates will become redundant 
and therefore available at our lower scale. Would libraries be likely to attract any other than 
determined book-lovers of first rank ? One of the directors of library schools has said that 
they won’t. We should be the last to exclude graduates ; the more scholars we can attract 
to the profession the better if we can use them to their own good as well as that of libraries. 
That is to say, if we have sufficiently defined the difference between professional and non- 
professional work. Have we ? A committee has the matter under consideration somewhere. 

* * * * * * 

To the point is a summary in an enquiry made for the Canadian Library Association by 
B. A. Ower, who is Head Librarian of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and whose 
report is published in Fe/iciter, the periodical of the C.L.A. It is into the quality of British 
library education and has been summarized in the excellent North-Western Newsletter (September, 
1958) by W. N. Snape. I have not seen Fe/iciter, and rely on Mr. Snape’s inference that if Mr. 
Ower’s recommendations are accepted by the C.A.B. in Canada “a British librarian who has 
a degree plus the F.L.A. is not likely to be graded as a professional librarian”. There seems 
to be some confusion of thought somewhere. Does Mr. Ower think the degree of a Canadian 
University better than one from Oxford or Cambridge or even more from London, which 
has the severest M.A. in the world ? It seems to be based on the notion that our basic qualifi- 
cations for F.L.A. are too low. Are Canadian libraries really getting juniors with the qualifi- 
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ODHAMS: A Selection of Autumn Books 


Adventurer’s Eye TOM STOBART 


The film-man who accompanied the Everest Expedition tells the captivat- 
ing story of his distinguished, action-packed adventurous career. Illus- 
trated with 41 pages of brilliant photographs. 298 pp. 21s. Od. net 


The Golden Tree uistowe 


The recent events in Hungary brought into sharp relief by Lady Listowel’s 
moving story of her family’s faith and courage in the face of persecution. 
298 pp., 9 pp. of illus. 21s. Od. net 


Christopher Columbus sean merrien 


A detailed and authentic study of the mariner and the man, An intriguing 
picture of a remarkable character who is one of the great enigmas of 
history. 260 pp., 4 pp. illus., 9 pp. of maps. 25s. Od. net 


The Mind in Healing ROLF ALEXANDER 


An essentially practical book offering a method of self-help in healing 
for both the chronically ill and for all who wish to maintain full mental 
and physical health under present-day conditions. 192 pp. 18s. Od. net 


Modern Homes and Homemaking 


A money-saving guide to every aspect of homemaking and housekeeping, 
from choosing where to live and planning the home to every detail of 
its day-to-day management. Over 400 illustrations. 368 pp. 16 in 
full colour. 21s. Od. net 


Cake Making in Pictures muaie. pownes 


A new pictorial volume specially planned as a simple guide to all kinds 
of cake-making, from homely fare to exciting Continental gateaux and 
patisserie. 242 pp., 400 illus., 9 pp. in full colour. 21s. Od. net 


The Care and Cultivation of 
Indoor Plants vioter stevenson 


A simple, practical book designed to help those who wish to grow indoor 
plants — with a “Care Chart” that enables a plant’s main features, 
requirements, etc., to be seen at a glance. 176 pp., 16 pp. of illus. 

8s. 6d. net 


Farming: Learning and Earning *"§3.SUNSr°% 
A practical guide for everyone who wants to make a living on the land. 


Everything the potential farmer should know, simply, expertly, set out. 
224 pp. 18s. Od. net 
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cations implied ? Of course not, but then we assume that juniors equivalent to ours do not 
exist. They have sub-professional grades, or any anyrate Staff classification, in the groups of 
which is much non-graduate labour. The L.A. should consider with care such declarations 
as Mr. Ower makes, apparently from close study of utterances in the Record. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

We hope to give more precise attention to Annual Reports of Libraries than we have 
been able to do in the past few years. They will command more attention we think because 
the librarians themselves give greater attention to their writing. Printing costs, too, must 
limit the wide distribution that some of them have had. Our concern will be to show library 
trends rather than Statistics, however necessary the latter may be locally. Much of the best 
work cannot be expressed in figures ; indeed, none of our work can really be shown by them. 
There are reports which because of the modesty of their appearance may be overlooked. 
An immediate example is that of the Leeds Public Libraries. It is, as would be expected, well 
printed in the most orthodox manner, but is without display in wrapper or in illustrations. 
In it, however, is to be found some of the ripest of library wisdom written with lucid economy 
of words. And there are others. 


Memorabilia 


THE L.A. ANNUAL REPORT IS 
IMPORTANT 

SEPTEMBER every year brings us up against the 
problems of the coming Autumn and Winter. 
That commonplace is accentuated year by year 
by the Conference of the Library Association 
which remains almost Static as regards the 
numbers that attend it, but shows each year a 
widening of the field of librarianship. Formerly, 
a few technical problems, a greater striving for 
more adequate monies to run libraries, and 
much regard for “Status”, involving occa- 
sionally what seemed to be apologies for the 
existence of libraries would serve. Today, 
librarians are a diversity of creatures, having 
many complexions, aims and methods: givingan 
accepted service in whatever community they 
work : town, university, society, school, works, 
laboratory, technical school, newspaper office 
and so forth. So much is this so that no indi- 
vidual librarian can compass it all and no 
conference, however liberally conduéted, can 
represent it at all points. 

Should this be questioned, we would ask 
our readers, especially our younger readers, 
if they have already read the Annual Report 
of the L.A. for 1957 which will be an 
issue at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Brighton assembly this month. Most of 
them, indeed most of our members, cannot 
attend. About 8 per cent, if we omit wives, 
visitors and non-professional delegates and 
their wives, make up the list. These remarks 
will appear after the Report has been discussed 
there, if it is discussed at all ; there is rarely time 
for more than the mere page by page sub- 


mission usually. In the Report, however, can 
by careful reading be discerned our trends, 
and we can judge where the multifarious 
meetings, committees, research and enquiry 
working parties, which seem to be legion, are 
leading us. Where? is the most profound 
question for every librarian. At Chaucer House 
the industry of a bee-hive exists perpetually ; 
no one there seems to doubt the inevitability 
of change, the need to do something to unite 
consolidate, expose and propagate. What? is 
equally important, and, by what means ? 


Our Size 

Such generalizations as these require the 
support of the Faéts ; it can be found here. The 
total compass of library services can only be 
guessed, not accurately affirmed. The Asso- 
ciation is a large one and every really effective 
librarian is in it, a remark we make with some 
deference to distinguished men who hold high 
library office and are as yet not with the 12,464 
individuals and institutions who are enrolled. 
One kind of these are qualified librarians 
(4,602) and of these 1,493, have our highest 
qualifications. Perhaps this last figure seems 
small. It is but probably connotes an adequate 
number of librarians to occupy our highest 
posts; these, after all, are limited in this 
country. 


Our Money 

We are not only a large body; we are 4 
relatively wealthy one ; with an annual income 
of all but £60 thousand and a balance sheet of 
over £65 thousand. We have three great 
activities. Our Education system is rightly the 
most expensive one but if expenditure from 
general funds was only £2,898 in the organt- 
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zing, examining and other work in dealing 
with the testing of all-but six thousand candi- 
dates. Our second considerable work is 
publishing, on which £21,000 is spent and 
receipts are £16,579. The deficiency if it can be 
so called lies in the cost of the L.A. Record on 
which £7,742 is spent and receipts are £3,599 ; 
as all of our twelve thousand receive a free copy 
and, we assume the cost of Liaison is included 
in it, this does not seem to be excessive. 
Liaison is not shown as a financial item; its 
cost must be pretty considerable but many 
members regard it as of some importance. The 
Subject Index to Periodicals, one of the Associa- 
tion’s major contributions to libraries, now 
happily makes the acceptable profit of £1,729. 
Our third activity is the Library. Perhaps it is 
not yet the the great repository of bibliothecal 
and bibliographical knowledge of Dr. E. A. 
Savage’s aspirations. Chaucer House is not big 
enough to hold such a library to be a model for 
all other libraries, but under Henrick Jones and 
an alert Committee it has become a pleasant, 
well-planned and most comfortable substitute in 
miniature for that vision. With salaries it cost 
this last year £7,831. It earns nothing, not even 
the product of fines which nearly all public 
libraries receive. Its sole income is a thoughtful 
gift of £100 from the Association of Assistant 
Librarians and the high appreciation of all of us 
who use its books and the services given on the 
spot or over the phone and by letter. 


Capitation contributions to Branches and 
Seftions and H.Q. costs in connection with 
them were £7,831. The administration ex- 
penses of the whole Association were £21, 887 
including salaries, the upkeep of Chaucer 
House which for the first time has a rate charge 
of £1,550, the cost of committees and the 
Council, etc., more than half of the total sum is 
included in the large activities we have des- 
cribed above. In one respect we are careful to 
the very limit. We have many foreign library 
guests ; our entertainment of them cost us £10, 
and the kitchen, which enables us to get meals 
and to entertain at Chaucer House, cost us 
£286, a loss that occasionally gives rise to 
questions. We all have the right to question, of 
course, but surely the time will come when 
enough is invested in our catering to give it at 
least the chance to make a profit. 


So much for finance, our money is not wasted 
and such has been the husbandry of the Finance 
Committee that it has been able to invest from 
the Income Account the sum of £3,500 in our 
Capital Reserve Account. 


Liprary Work 

We know only too well that the birds of 
ill-omen assure us the book is a vanishing 
entity; that reading is doomed of anything 
more extensive than the meagre film strip text 
for which American service men over here 
alone valued their home newspapers, strewing 
their camps with the hundreds of unwanted 
sheets which were attached. In faé, The 
Library World once repeated an authoritative— 
as we supposed—American statement that 
reading was actually a lost ability amongst the 
current generation of the young. The infection 
of this heresy spreads over here. In that fine 
supplement of the 7.L.S. of August 15th was 
an article which assured us that only in a few, 
very few places, would books be preserved as 
specimens of things no longer of use except as 
archives and “The obsolete public library 
buildings” would be used for audio visual 
purposes, excluding books. 

The opening paragraphs of the report wipe 
out these dismal visions, so far as our country is 
concerned as in school a sponge, as often our 
coatsleeve, erased the slate pencil scribbling of 
infancy. If 400 millions of books were the 
issues from our total public library stock of 
66} millions—why was this so? Only on the 
assumption, that has been hinted more than 
once in this journal, that their borrowers took 
them home only for the physical exercise 
involved. Does not a woman feel uncomfort- 
able unless she has many parcels hanging from 
her as she walks ? and women are our most 
active borrowers? Such a reading of our 
figures is plain nonsense. The issues increased 
in 1957 over 1956 by 20 millions; a strange 
evidence of decline! And 24 new libraries were 
opened in the year, another evidence, in one of 
the most difficult years in history for the would- 
be developer. Enough of these facts. 

They refer only to urban and county 
libraries on the rates. The tremendous field of 
non-rate-supported ones covering all educa- 
tional, research and industrial libraries and the 
thousands of subscription libraries : a working 
party of the Research Committee has yet to be 
set up to estimate their impact upon our 
community in this, the country with head for 
head the greatest numbers of book-readers on 
earth. 


ENQUIRIES AND PLANS 
What does the Association do for us when 
we have acknowledged that it initiated your 
library training and mine, examined us, and so 
made possible the position we hold in libraries ; 
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and has sent us the Record each month whatever 
subscription we pay ? 

First, in my mind, is its endeavour to unite 
us and to keep us united in our diversity. In 
the training of librarians there is a constant 
endeavour to escape a cast-iron system of 
qualification, to promote training which has 
positive relation to the sort of library in which 
we work. There is a fairly wide agreement that 
a common core of literary, bibliographical and 
technical knowledge exists which must be of 
use to all who enter the profession. It is the 
obvious intention of the new syllabuses to 
discover and provide that; and, thereafter, to 
give every type of candidate a chance to 
specialize in his everyday and prospective 
fields of work. The ideal will be achieved, and 
much hard thinking by the Education groups of 
the centre and the sections, by the schools and 
the examiners, is being devoted to it. 

We have gone on too long already but every 
page in the Report suggests comment. One 
tells us that progress in making university 
theses available has been made ; that a memo- 
randum on the care of records and archives has 
been submitted to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government at its own request. The 
Draft Copyright Act was scrutinized and 
recommendations were made which were 
approved by the Board of Trade. Standards for 
libraries and their staffing in technical colleges 
were formulated and published. There were 
investigations in co-operation in technical and 
informational library services. Look at page 6 
which covers these things and note, too, that a 
working group is thinking out classification for 
British use and, with that, the revisions we need 
in the sixteenth edition of Dewey now in 
preparation. The best brains in librarianship 
are at work in the Library Research Committee 
and that is part of their work. 

Then, attempts have been made to give some 
commonsense uniformity to the names of 
library positions. The watch kept upon 
advertisements of professional posts at un- 
skilled rates and the advising of candidates in 
connection with them was another service 
given us. There were 26 such in the year. 

Our publications make a list too considerable 
for other comment than that works most 
important for us have emerged in the year, and 
amongst them are pamphlets which together 
may in time form the ideal manual of librarian- 
ship in general. But every reader is aware of 
the advantage to be gained by familiarity with 
this side of the work done and in the doing. 


LIBRARY WORLD 


Our OuTLIERS 

Much of the good work of the Association 
is done in its Sections and Branches. That done 
by the A.A.L., in its teaching, fellowship, and 
scrutiny of all policies, often resulting in fruit- 
ful suggestions, is so well shown in the always 
lively and sometimes formidable Assistant 
Librarian that comment here is superfluous. As 
we know it has suffered the loss of its energetic 
and fearless Hon. Secretary, Mr. Moon and of 
its volatile and Stimulating Editor, Mr. W. G, 
Smith, whose flair for journalism, to which he 
will now devote himself entirely, made the 
Assistant a monthly event of bright captions 
and bracing comment. 

The reference and Special Libraries Section’s 
report should be read in conjunction with that 
of the University and Research Settion. For 
public librarians a point of interest is their pre- 
occupation with the formation of a Municipal 
Libraries Section ; in this interest the newer but 
active Medical Libraries Section and the A.A.L. 
also join. There is, we believe a committee of 
the Association now concerned with this matter. 
If the L.A. were composed, as are some of these 
sections, of principal and senior librarians, the 
membership as a whole would balance better 
than it now does. No doubt a great deal more 
will be heard of this matter in the near future. 
The sections of which we have written are 
doing remarkable work for their important 
libraries ; they have a serious stake in library 
training and are greatly concerned with many 
problems which interest all librarians even when 
focused specially on their own ; for example, 
the evaluation of subjects for research in order 
to fill gaps in our bibliographical equipment. 
They draw attention to the almost astonishing 
faét that in the planning of the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology it 
seems professional librarians may be excluded. 
Could this happen in any other country ? 


Thus far we have carried a series of com- 
ments which should have been more faétual and 
so shorter. However, we hope that they will 
induce our colleagues to discover for themselves 
the important things we have omitted. The 
Chairman of the Council gives thanks to the 
Chairman of Committees who today have vety 
onerous duties; they have indeed deserved 
well of us. 


I think the omission of any mention of the 
Staff is inadvertent, it may be intentional 
because the actual text of the Report is its work. 
Had this been pointed out, the Council would 
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Just Published : | 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY 
pi MODERN SCHOOL 
ruit- By MARGARET AVERY, O.B.E., B.A., S.Th. : 
Vays Planned by the Institute of Christian Education as a 
at companion to their famous Report, ‘Religious 
Education in Schools”. 
As Linson Boards, 7s 6d net “ss 
zetic 
d of ALCOHOL AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC : 
.G. By Dr. T. G. DUNNING, M.A. ; 
h he Secretary of the Temperance Council of Christian : 
the Churches 
ions Of great value to clergy and ministers, teachers and ; 
social workers, and all who seek intelligently to e 
apply the Christian faith to one of the greatest social Bu 
on’s menaces of the day. es 
that Linson Boards, attractive jacket, 8s 6d net 
F 
ae JESUS, FRIEND OF BIRDS AND BEASTS ; 
ipal By J. M. MACDOUGALL FERGUSON 
but New and revised edition of a notable book for child- , : 
AL. ren giving original treatment of certain Gospel stories. Donald Southern 
nial Well illustrated, Linson Boards, 3s 6d net 
tter. Catalogues gratis e e 
nee | The RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PREss Ltd. | FOr libraries... 
the WALLINGTON SURREY 
-tter 
nore All ages and tastes are catered for in the ay: 
ure. Bodley Head list of books for children’s cs 
are fs L A ( es K | E libraries. For older readers there are the 
tant C. S. Lewis Narnia stories, THE MAGICIAN’S 
tary NepHew and THE Last BATTLE (each 9s 6d) ; ; 
lany Paul Berna’s A HUNDRED MILLION FRANCS ‘ 
hen F @ MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES (10s 6d) ; Henry Treece’s historical novels, 3 
iple, including his latest, THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
d e comprehensive collection of all the familiar rhy mes plus many 12 6d A T Cc M SHES a 
rde that are too seldom to be found. Profusely illustrated in line, tone ( Ss ) ’ HE HILDREN OF THE AR lig 
lent. and colour by Esmé Eve, whose decorative work is of a very high (12s 6d) by Michel-Aimé Baudouy > and Rex he 4 
hing — nat Whistler’s beautifully illustrated edition of 
onal Hans Andersen’s FAiRY TALES AND LEGENDS 
syt B® STARS FOR CRISTY Mabel Leigh Hunt (12s 6d). For younger children THE WONDER- a 
ded. Vividly told story of Cristy Romano, 11 old American girl FUL FARM and RETURN TO T= WONDERFUL :. 
vidly told story o isty Romano, I 1-year-c 
of Italian parentage. Lack of money doesn’t stop Cristy’s enjoy- FARM by Marcel A) me (each 9s 6d) ’ Helen x 
om- ment of her summer vacation. She joins “Summer Reading Clare’s Five DOLLS series ; and a growing i 
Adventure” at the local Children’s Library, attends the neighbour- list of colourful picture books for the very 
and hood Social Centre's class on Baby Care, and pays a sponsored 
will ih toe form. 9/6 net young — ANATOLE, PUGWASH, PETUNIA, and 
ves PinG. Write for a full list to 10 Earlham 
The Street, London W.C.2. 
the @ LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS each 7/6 net 
very Two volumes by G. A. Henty, re-issued after many years. The ‘ 
ed only completely unabridged editions on the market : fe 
rv Redskin and Cowboy. With Wolfe in Canada. I he Bod | ey iH ead i 
be @ THE MASTER KEY Jae H. MacLehose BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS . 
ork. Story of an Indian girl and her struggle to win the opportunity of 
learning to read. The author has taught in a Hindu girls’ school 
yuld in Calcutta, and has first-hand knowledge of her subject. 9/6 net 
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surely have wished to say how well the ever 
increasing labours of the Association are 
recorded and executed by our distinguished 
Secretary and his courteous and competent 
assistants, and we should concur heartily. 


The Librarian’s Library 


AMERICAN LisprARY AssOCIATION, Resources 
and Technical Services Division, Cataloging 


and Classification Section, Policy and 
Research Committee. Catalog Use Study. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1958. $2.25. 


Most libraries have catalogues and maintain them 
year in and year out giving scant attention to their use by 
Staff and public, their value in terms of success or their 
efficiency in terms of successful use in relation to the 
cost of maintenance. A library employing a cataloguer 
as such is spending £1,000 at least on its catalogue, 
and a comparatively small system with a minimum Staff 
producing two or three catalogues probably costs £2,000 
in Staff alone. The number of professonal staff re- 
quired cannot be reduced when the B.N.B. service is 
used. Some reductions can be made in clerical staff 
but the cards still have to be filed and withdrawn, 
and staff are needed for this. B.N.B. makes life 
easier not cheaper. One or two libraries have made 
investigations of catalogue use but this study is one of 
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Although the 


the most comprehensive undertaken. 
libraries investigated were American, the terms; adult 
human beings, all knowledge likely to be expressed in 
books, catalogue cards and the rules for cataloguing age 
the same here as there, making the conclusions of the 
Study of great interest to us. 
The purposes of the study were to enquire what 
ueStions the catalogue was expected to answer; how 
br it was successful; whether there were specific 
aspects of catalogue use which merited further study 
and finally, to produce effective media which would 
enable future studies to be more effeétive. 

The enquiry was conducted in 39 libraries of all 
kinds, except children’s libraries, and nearly 6,000 
patrons were interviewed by a team of librarians who 
had been trained in the use of a specially designed 
questionnaire. In addition to particular questions, the 
interviewers attempted to assess the _ intelligence, 
academic ability and level of education of the patrons, 
The text of the questionnaire is given and also the 
comments of some of the interviewers. ‘Iwo sections of 
the Study will be of great value to any future invest- 
gators in this or any other related field. 

The conclusions reached are not Startling. The 
catalogues of the libraries were well used and were 
successful in a very high percentage (over 80 per cent) 
of cases. The trouble, as might be expected, Starts mainly 
in two ways—(a) when the user does not really know 
what is wanted, or has faulty, inaccurate or incomplete 
details of the item required, and (b) the difference in 
terms. What might be called the “‘automobile’’ versus 
“motor-car’’ problem. Library Staff, as well as the 
public, were prone to the first difficulty and the solution 
would seem to be more guidance in use and more 
guides in the form of notices and printed leaflets. As 
for the second failing, only the greatest care in making 
subject entries to ensure that the terms used are, in 
effect, the terms in general use among workers in the 
field and that popular alternatives or other names are 
entered as see references. 


A few other points, such as the effeét of the size of 
catalogues on the use made of them, the arrangement 
of subjeét entries chronologically and the abandonment 
of joint author entries, entries for corporations, sub- 
heading, etc., are also discussed. A most interesting 
document, briefly and succinétly written, which should 
be read by a// librarians. It is time you looked now: 
your catalogue is showing. 


Wirtic (Kurt) The Scottish Tradition in 
Literature. Oliver & Boyd, 1958. 30s. 


Although the Library Association examination 
syllabus clearly states that Students will be examined in 
Scottish Literature, few candidates have much know- 
ledge of the subjeét other than the works of Robert 
Burns, Walter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson. Their 
Study of the subjeét is confined to the brief and generall) 
unreadable chapters in some histories of English 
Literature. To a certain extent neither tutors not 
Students can be blamed, as no comprehensive history ot 
Scottish Literature has appeared this century. The 
Standard work would appear to be H. Walker’s Thre 
Centuries of Scottish Literature, 1893 ; A. M. Mackenzie’s 
An Historical Survey, 1933 only takes the story to 1714 
and M. M. Gray, John Buchan and J. Kinsley deal 
exclusively with the poetry. 
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For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
TRY 


JACKSON’S 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appea! when 


fitted with our attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 


New EPWORTH Books 


THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF FRANCIS 
ASBURY 
With illustrations and maps. In 3 volumes. 150s. the set 


New and critical editions of two documents which are 
truly foundational in the history of the United States 
of America. The Letters and Journal have not been 
published since 1820, and the present edition is the 
result of devoted and strenuous research by a team of 
American scholars. 


ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, 1865-1929 

Essays in Commemoration 

Edited by JOHN T. WILKINSON, M.A., B.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. 21s. net 


The name of Peake will be revered for a long time to 
come by successive generations of men whom he 
trained for the Ministry, among whom the stories 
are endless of the brilliance of his teaching. But Dr. 
Peake laid the whole religious world in his debt by 
his books and his articles in the learned journals. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


CLARENDON MEDIEVAL AND 
TUDOR SERIES 


PASTON 
LETTERS 


Edited by NORMAN DAVIS 


*... correspondence in England at any 
time before the sixteenth century was 
almost entirely utilitarian . . . . but the 
Paston Letters are unique because they 
are not purely utilitarian. In them... 
we do also get the story of a family and 
of the relations between its members... . 
The Letters are fascinating reading 
because the relations are so very modern. 
They are a Forsyte Saga of the fifteenth 
century .... Though we have known of 
the Paston Letters since 1787, they have 
not been newly edited for fifty years. 
Professor Davis has produced a small 
pocket edition . . . The work could not 
have been better nor more attractively 
done...’ Christopher Hollis in THE 
OpseRVER Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


AN OUTLINE 
OF RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


MARC SLONIM 


Combining narrative with criticism, this 
Outline ranges from the earliest days to 
a full consideration of Pushkin, 
Lermontov, and Gogol, and thence to 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
and the later writers. It provides an 
admirable introduction for the student 
and a refreshing reminder for other 
readers of the great riches of Russian 
literature. Bibliographical notes are 
included. 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ANTIQUARIAN AND MODERN BOOKS 


Catalogue No. 34 


Just issued 


IT MAY CONTAIN THE ITEM 


YOU HAVE SEARCHED FOR 
IN VAIN 


POST FREE — ON APPLICATION 
JOHN SMITH & SON 


(GLASGOW) LIMITED 
57-61 & 66 ST. VINCENT STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Ignorance of Scottish Literature can henceforth 
not be excused; a comprehensive work treating all 
forms of literature has been written by Kurt Wittig. 
Firstly the whole history is covered from John Barbour 
to Neil Gunn. In the preface Mr. Wittig says that his is 
not a history, and that no attempt at historical complete- 
ness has been made. However, every Scottish writer of 
importance has been included, together with the major 
points of each biography, and frequently a quotation 
and description of style, influences, and relation to the 
general Stream of Scottish literature. ‘The most impor- 
tant ballads, folk-songs, anonymous works and legen- 
dary tales are also described. 

Furthermore the book is well written in tight, ex- 
pressive and interesting English, and after the turgid 
prose of previous works on allied subjects, is a pleasure 
to read. The book is generous in quotation given in the 
original dialeét or spelling, for the most part with plenty 
of notes and translations, although these, while essential 
give some of the pages a rather untidy look. 

Edwin Muir has called this the best history of 
Scottish Literature. It certainly is; an excellent book 
altogether, which can be thoroughly recommended. 


SHEPHERD (E. G.) Typography for Students. 
Macdonald & Evans, 1958. 15s. 


The requirements of the examination Board of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute in typography are 
rather different from those of either the Registration or 
Final Examinations of the Library Association. A 
greater knowledge of technical details is required, and a 
wider Study of machines and equipment naturally is 
expected of Students who will be engaged in printing 
shops using different but related machinery. 


LIBRARY WORLD 


However Library Students will tind this little bool 
extremely useful. The very faét that it has a different 
view of the subject enhances its value. The emphasis 
economic rather than bibliographic. A brief accountal 
printing (with some new illustrations) is followed by 
chapters on type and its manufacture, in which particulag 
attention is given to definition. The Linotype an@ 
Monotype machines are then described with welcomg 
simplicity, before the author passes on to chapters on thé 
compositor and his equipment, rules for composition} 
proof correction and the making up of formes. 

The second section concludes with a chapter og 
composing-house calculation, section 3 is devoted tg 
paper, book production and illustration processes, and 
the final seétion to printing presses and their uses. & 
glossary of terms rounds off the book. 

The whole work is crystal clear, simply but care 
fully written, and reasonably well illustrated. It @ 
comprehensive but brief, and can be recommended tg 
Registration Students ;_ there is nothing better than thig 
for beginners. 


OscGoop (Charles Grosvenor) Compiler. Index 
to the Variorum edition of the Works of 
Edmund Spenser. Ba/timore, Johns Hopking 
Press ; London, Oxford University Presgj 
1957. £1 8s. 

The monumental edition of the works of Edmund 
Spenser has been brought ta a conclusion with thi 
publication. Since 1932 the John Hopkins Press ha 
been publishing the Variorum edition, edited by Edwigt 
Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Frederigt 
Morgan Padelford and Ray Heffner, to provide th 
literary world with yet another debt to Americag 
scholarship. Mr. Osgood has now compiled the Indeg 
which is the essential complement to the text. The 
task of indexing the countless variations must hav€ 
been hurculean and errors are inevitable but the use 
fulness of this Index will overwhelm any faults it may 
have. 


British Broapcastinc : A Bibliography, 1958 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, 1958 
5s. 

Although it is not stated in so many words, 
must be presumed that this bibliography was the worl 
of Miss Florence Milner, Librarian of the British Broad 
casting Corporation, and one of her last works befomt 
her recent retirement. Starting as an assistant ing 
B.B.C. department which provided the faéts for doa 
mentary programmes, she rose to be the head of om 
of the finest special libraries in the world. The hig 
regard in which the library is now held is largely a 
to the work of Miss Milner, and indeed it could be sail 
that there is not person in the kingdom who has a@ 
dire@tly benefited from her work as provider of inform 
mation to radio and television staff and individu 
script-writers. 

This bibliography 3rd edition? deals only wil 
the non-technical aspeéts of sound and vision broad 
casting. Books, seleéted periodical articles, significa 
chapters of books, seétions of reports, reports, parlill 
mentary papers and debates, and much else, is includé™ 
together with a list of B.B.C. publications. There® 
also an index of names. The printing of the work is@ 
a very high Standard. 
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